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PROEM 

There are few subjects upon which the general public 
hold such vague and indefinite ideas as the manner of 
keeping Sunday. Many labour under the superstitious 
fear that certain acts are sinful on that day which are 
not so on other days of the week ; and, when asked for 
a reason, their only answer is, " Because it is Sunday I " 
Sunday has thus become a fetish with them. If the 
clergy are appealed to, they are equally vague and 
indefinite, no two expressing the same opinion. 

Some there are, chiefly those known as " Dissenters," 
who believe that that portion of the old Mosaic Law 
relating to Sabbath observance was not abrogated at 
the advent of the New Dispensation, but was retained, 
and that the Sabbath ought to be as rigidly observed by 
Christians as it was by the Jews. One section of this 
school of thought holds that the first day of the week 
was substituted for the seventh ; another — though not 
actually committing itself to the theory of substitu- 
tion — holds that the Sabbath was intended to be kept 
on any seventh day, though not necessarily on the 
seventh. One or other of these views is also held by 
a certain section within the Established Church known 
as the "Evangelical" or "Low Church" party, who very 
possibly have been assisted in their opinion by the 
presence in the Book of Common Prayer of the Mosaic 
Decalogue, by which all members of that Church — 
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6 PROEM 

nolens volens — ^are committed to Sabbath - keeping. 
Others there are who hold that Sunday is " the Lord's 
Day," on which it is wrong to do anything but attend 
the services of their Church, and perform other religious 
functions, such as Bible-reading, attendance at Bible 
classes, etc. ; solemnly promenading the streets, eating 
meals, and sleeping being the only exceptions recog- 
nised. Others, again, there are — Roman Catholics and 
some of the " High Church "section of the Estab- 
lished Church — who recognise Sunday as a festival — 
the festival of the Resurrection — and a holiday only. 
After attendance at Divine service, the rest of the day 
is treated as a holiday, and given up to recreation and 
amusement. The Catholic Church requires, as an 
ecclesiastical obligation, attendance at " Mass " — always 
in the morning — on each Sunday and " Holy Day of 
Obligation "; while, as regards the Established Church, 
during the Stuart period a similar obligation, though a 
civil one only, was attached by it to attendance at 
" morning and evening prayer " — at ten and four o'clock 
respectively — before recreation was permitted to be 
participated in. In later years, however, all attendance 
at church has, with the introduction of freedom and 
liberty in religion, become voluntary only. The curious 
anomaly of the Catholic view of Sunday being held by 
a section of the Established Church, side by side with 
the Judaic Decalogue in the Prayer Book, will be 
commented upon in Chapter I. 

The object of this booklet will be to examine these 
different views and opinions carefully. The two first 
chapters will be devoted to the discussion of the subject 
from a theological point of view ; Chapters HI. and IV. 
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to the same from a purely historical point of view; 
while the last chapter will be devoted to the sociological 
aspect of the question. Every argument of any value 
which can be produced in favour of Sunday observance 
will be fully considered, and evidence for and against — 
from the practice of the early Church, the writings of the 
early Fathers, the opinions of the chief Reformers, 
historians, and other persons of literary eminence — will 
be carefully sifted and weighed. 

The Biblical quotations are taken from the ** Authorised 
Version" unless otherwise specified, those from the 
" Revised Version " being noted by the letters " R. V." 



I. 

The " Christian Sabbath " Theory — The 
Christian Hexalogue — The Substitution 
Theory — The One- Day - in - Every- Seven 
Theory — The Prayer-Book and the Deca- 
logue. 

Though great pretence was made by the Puritans 
under the Stuarts to strict Sabbath observance, no 
section of Sabbatarians has ever kept, and in our 
day either keeps or intends to keep, the Sabbath 
with all the stringency required by the Mosaic 
Law. Nor could they, if they wished, subject them- 
selves to the penal consequences attached thereto — 
under which even picking up a stick (Numb. xv. 
35) or kindling a fire (Ex. xxxv. 3) was punishable 
with death — for there is no authority over them 
with power to execute the extreme penalty of such 
a drastic Law. Their own authority being them- 
selves, they modify the Law to suit their own 
convenience, omitting what is inconvenient. Nor 
do they keep the Sabbath on the day upon which 
it was ordered to be kept. 

The day ordered to be kept as a Sabbath by 
the Jews was the seventh day — Saturday : '* The 
seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy God : 
in it thou shalt not do any work" (Ex. xx. 10). 

9 
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" And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying : Speak 
thou also unto the children of Israel, saying : Verily 
my Sabbaths ye shall keep ; for it is a sign between 

me and you throughout your generations Ye 

shall keep the Sabbath therefore everyone that 

defileth it shall surely be put to death ; for whoso- 
ever doeth any work therein, that soul shall be cut 
off from among his people. Six days may work 
be done ; but in the seventh is the Sabbath of rest, 
holy to the Lord ; whosoever doeth any work in the 
Sabbath day, he shall surely be put to death. Where- 
fore the children of Israel shall keep the Sabbath, 
to observe the Sabbath throughout their genera- 
tions, for a perpetual covenant. It is a sign between 
me and the children of Israel for ever " (Ex. xxxi. 
12-17). The command here is both explicit and 
peremptory, and the breach of it was met by 
nothing less than death. It is perfectly clear that 
there were to be no exceptions in kind as to work, 
the word any allowing of none ; also that this 
command was given to the Jews and to them only 
— those who were brought "out of the land of 
Egypt, out of the house of bondage " (Ex. xx. 2), 
and who were specially and repeatedly mentioned 
by name as " the children of Israel." But not only 
was the observance of the Sabbath confined to the 
Israelites in the same manner as was the rite of 
circumcision and the rest of the Law, but it was to 
be a sign of recognition between their God and 
them. In the story of the seduction of Dinah by 
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Shechem, the Hivite prince who subsequently 
offered to marry her, her brothers demurred 
because he was not one of the circumcised (Gen. 
xxxiv. 14) — that is, he was not a Jew, and there- 
fore did not come under the Law. And this 
confinement of " the Law " to the Jews is shown 
by the fact that in the New Testament circumcision 
and Sabbath observance will generally be found to 
be classed together. The Apostle Paul does so in 
his Epistle to the Colossians (ii.), and Eusebius 
does the same {Eccles. Histy i. lib. iv.), saying that 
Christians do not regard circumcision nor observe 
the Sabbath. 

It is only natural, and in fact logical, to suppose 
that, if at any future time it were the divine inten- 
tion that any other people than the Jews were to 
be placed under the jurisdiction of these laws, we 
should find a special mandate given in a similarly 
clear, explicit, and definite manner as that given 
to them by Moses. Is there evidence of any such 
thing having taken place? The following pages 
will show. 

From the New Testament : There is not to be 
found in the whole of the New Testament a single 
text containing anything of the nature of a 
command to Christians, either from the Saviour 
or his Apostles, to observe the Sabbath. (It may 
here, perhaps, be as well to remind our readers 
that, whenever mention of the Sabbath is made in 
that compilation, it is the Jewish Sabbath that is 
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intended.) The only argument that can be pro- 
duced in favour of such a theory is that the 
Saviour and his disciples, on a certain occasion, 
met together on the Sabbath — i.e.y the Jewish 
Sabbath, the seventh day of the week. But this 
proves nothing beyond the supposition that the 
opportunity afforded by the customary weekly rest- 
day was made use of by the Saviour and his Jewish 
converts for the purpose of meeting together ; and 
what could be more natural than that they should 
have chosen this day, the only available day in the 
week when they could conveniently meet together 
without interfering with their daily work? The 
illogical character of the argument that, because of 
the meeting on this day, it was the intention of the 
Saviour to retain under the new dispensation the 
Sabbath laws, which both in practice he broke and 
in precept he discouraged, must be obvious. 

Against the theory there is both positive and 
negative evidence in abundance : — 

(i) The command to observe the Sabbath would 
surely have occupied a prominent position in the 
Saviour's teaching, and especially in what is 
generally called " the Sermon on the Mount "; yet 
not only is there no such command, but in the 
Hexalogue given to the youth of ** great posses- 
sions" to enable him to obtain eternal life the 
subject is conspicuously avoided. That this omis- 
sion was intentional we may fairly conclude when 
we take it in conjunction with the divine teaching 
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and example, and with the Apostle Paul's state- 
ment in his Epistle to the Romans, where, after 
repeating the Hexalogue, he says : " And if there 
be any other commandment, it is briefly compre- 
hended ["summed up," R.V,] in this saying — 
namely, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
What could be more conclusive ? Again, he says : 
" He that loveth another hath fulfilled the Law " 
— ue., the whole law, in which it is obvious that 
such ceremonials as circumcision and Sabbath- 
/keeping could have no place. 

The Christian Hexalogue. 

1. Thou shalt do no murder ; 

2. Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 

3. Thou shalt not steal ; 

4. Thou shalt not bear false witness ; 

5. Honour thy father and thy mother ; 

6. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 

self. — (Matt. xix. 18-19.) 

Similar versions are given in . the Mark Gospel 
(x. 19), and in the Epistle to the Romans (xiii. 9), 
which, though varying slightly, are practically 
identical, and especially so in that they bear nega- 
tive witness against Sabbath observance. 

(2) Many sins are mentioned, but nowhere is to 
be found any mention of such a sin as Sabbath- 
breaking, which would have been unavoidable had 
such a sin been in existence or intended. 

(3) The Saviour, both by precept and example, 
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encouraged his disciples to break the Sabbath, 
and broke it himself. The John Gospel tells us 
(v. i8) that " the Jews sought to kill him because he 
had broken the Sabbath"; and, in answer to their 
rebuke, he said : " My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work" (v. 17). The carrying of burdens on the 
Sabbath was strictly forbidden (Jer. xvii. 21) ; yet 
the Saviour commanded an invalid to carry his 
bed on that day (John v. 8). On the same day, 
when the disciples gathered corn and were re- 
proved for so doing by the Jews, the Saviour 
defended them, saying that "the Sabbath was 
made for man, and not man for the Sabbath" 
(Mark ii. 23-27). And, entering the synagogue, 
where was a man with a "withered hand," the 
Jews watched him, " whether he would heal him on 
the Sabbath," and asked the Saviour if it were 
lawful to do so. The latter replied that he was 
"lord even of the Sabbath," and that it was 
lawful to do good on that day, and immediately 
healed him (Matt. xii. 8-13). 

In extenuation of the above infringements 
of the Sabbath law by the Savibur, it has been 
said that he "only infringed the strict letter of 
the Law by acts of necessity." But it was the 
strict letter of the Law that the Jews were to 
observe ; there was no mention in the Mosaic Law 
of any such exception ; " no " or " not any work *' is 
the expression used in the command. Not one of 
the good works which the Saviour is said to have 
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performed — healing the lame, restoring the 
"withered hand," giving sight to the blind (John 
ix. 6-14) — can be shown to have been necessary on 
the Sabbath, for they were not cases of life and 
death, which alone could be considered urgent and 
therefore necessary; all, being chronic cases, could 
have waited till next day. So that, as he was 
performing acts (which, as we have seen, were not 
necessary) by which he transgressed the Law, he 
could have had only one motive in so doing, which 
was to show his converts that he who ordained the 
Sabbatic law could annul it, and that the old cere- 
monial Law, from which the Jewish converts were 
ipso facto released on their acceptance of the new 
gospel, was to be abolished. Had the Saviour any 
intention of retaining Sabbath observance in the 
new dispensation, we feel justified in the conviction 
that he would have deferred his intervention in the 
above cases till the following or some other day. 

A careful study of the Saviour's ministry clearly 
shows that the ceremonial law was gradually being 
superseded by the more simple gospel of salvation 
by faith and good works, though it could not be 
entirely abrogated till the final act of redemption 
on the cross. 

From the Apostle Paul: After the Saviour's death 
we find the Apostle upbraiding the Galatians (iv. 
9-1 1) for turning "again to the weak and beggarly 
elements" ["rudiments," R.V.] of the old Law, 
and desiring "again to be in bondage" by the 
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superstitious observance of Sabbaths, fearing that 
his labour in trying to teach these converts had 
been in vain. To the Romans (vii. 4-6), referring 
to the Law again, in connection with marriage, he 
says : " Ye also are become dead to the Law by 

the body of Christ but now we are delivered from 

the Law that we should serve in newness of 

spirit, and not in the oldness of the letter." And 
why ? He tells the Colossians (ii. 14) — Because 
the Saviour, by his death, blotted out ** the hand- 
writing of ordinances [the written ordinances] 

and he took it [the Law] away, nailing it to his cross." 
Then he continues(i6) : "Let no man therefore judge 

you in respect of a holy day or of the new moon, 

or of the Sabbath days." To the Romans, again 
(xiv. 5), he wrote : " One man esteemeth one day 
above another, another esteemeth every day alike. 
Let every man be fully persuaded in his own mind." 
From the Acts of the Apostles : When the sect 
of Pharisees who had been converted, and had 
subsequently fallen away, accused the Church of 
not observing the Law of Moses, the Apostles and 
elders assembled to consider the matter, and by 
the voice of Peter protested against such a yoke 
being placed upon the disciples (xv. 10); and in 
letters to Antioch, Syria, and Cilicia they said 
that the schismatic sect had " troubled them -with 
words, subverting their souls, saying, Ye must be 
circumcised and keep the Law ; to whom we gave 
no such commandment " (24). 
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From the Early Fathers: The chief Fathers 
were : 2nd Cent. — ^Justin and Irenaeus. Justin 
(DiaLy xii.), in his controversy with the Jew 
Trypho, said : " Ye suppose because ye are idle 

for one day of the week that ye are pious Our 

God is not pleased with such observances The 

heavens are not idle, nor do they observe the 

Sabbath If before Abraham was there was no 

need of. Sabbaths, so now there is no need of 

them since Jesus came." Irenaeus (Against 
Heresies) : " Man is not justified by these things 
[Sabbath observance, etc.], but that they were given 
us as a sign to the people These things, there- 
fore, which were given for bondage, and for a sign 
to them, he [Jesus] cancelled by the new covenant 
of liberty." 3rd Cent. — Clement, Tertullian, and 
Origen. Clement (Misc., vii., 7): "We are com- 
manded to reverence and to honour the Saviour 

not on special days, as some others, but doing 

this continually in our whole life." Tertullian 
(Ans. to the Jews J : " In so far as the abolition of 
carnal circumcision and of the old Law is being 
demonstrated as having been consummated at its 
specific time, so also the observance of the Sabbath 
is being shown to have been temporary"; again 

(Idolatry)^ " by us [Christians], to whom 

Sabbaths are unknown." Origen {Cont. Cels.j 

viii., 22): "To the perfect Christian all his days 

are the Lord's, and he is always keeping the 
Lord's Day." 4th Cent. — Victorinus, Eusebius, 
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Cyril of Jerusalem, and Epiphanius of Constantia. 
ViCTORiNUS (Ante-Nicene Libr.j xviii.) cautioned 
his Christian readers lest they " should appear to 
observe any Sabbath with the Jews which Christ 
himself, in his body, abolished." Eusebius 
{Eccles. Hist.y i. and iv,) wrote that "the Patriarchs 
did not regard circumcision nor the Sabbaths, 
neither do we." Cyril ( Savage^ s Hist, of Sunday 
Observ.) exhorted his brethren to "turn not to 
Judaism, for Jesus has redeemed you ; henceforth 
reject all Sabbath observance." Epiphanius 
(Taylor^ s Works y vol. xii.) : " God regarded not 
outward cessation from works upon one day more 
than another." ^th Cent. — ^Jerome, one of the 
most learned and prolific authors of the early 
Church, and a profound Biblical sz\\o\aiV(Neandef^s 
Ch. Hist.) I "From a purely Christian point of 
view, all days are alike." 

From the Reformers and other Eminent Persons : 
The chief of the Reformers preached and wrote 
strongly against Sabbath observance by Christians. 
Dr. Hessey, in his Bampton Lectures, tells us that 
they were nearly unanimous on this point, and 
that Sabbatism of every kind was expressly repu- 
diated by the chief of them in every country. 
Luther (Table Talk, iii., 73) said : "The Sabbath 
in no way pertained to the Gentiles. It was not 
commanded to them nor observed by them. Paul 

and the Apostles clearly released the people 

from the observance of the Sabbath. " His coadj utor 
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Melancthon (Augs. Conf.) said that the Sabbath 
had "become void," because the ceremonial Law 
" was not needful after the revelation of the Gospel." 
Cranmer (Cat.) said: "We Christians are not 
bound to such ceremonies of the Law of Moses." 
Calvin {InstiLy ii., 8), in writing of the Sabbath, 
said : " The day which was abolished with the rest 
of the figures at the advent of Christ." Jeremy 
Taylor (vol. xii.) said : " The Lord's Day did not 
succeed in the place of the Sabbath, but the Sabbath 
was wholly abrogated." Bishop Warburton 
(Dii). Leg.) wrote : "The observance of the Sabbath 
is no more a natural duty than is circumcision." 
William Penn, the Quaker, said : " To call any 
day of the week a Christian Sabbath is not Christian, 
but Jewish." Izaak Walton (Lives) says : " He 
[George Herbert] made them to understand how 
happy they be that are freed from the encumbrance 
of that Law which our forefathers groaned under — 
namely, from legal sacrifices and the many ceremo- 
nies of the Levitical Law ; freed from the circum- 
cision and from the observance of the Jewish 
Sabbath, and the like." Popular Encyc. (xii., 

248) : "In the Epistles, the Sabbath seems to be 

a^bolished so far as Christians are concerned. In 
366 the Council of Laodicea removed all scruples 
a^ to the duty of Christians to keep the Jewish 
Sabbath." 

The Substitution Theory : As regards this 
theory, there is no evidence to be found anywhere of 
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either the substitution of the first day of the week for 
the seventh, or of such an important change being 
in contemplation ; nor of any prophecy foretelling 
such an event. Had there been such an intention, 
we cannot conceive it possible that the Saviour 
would have undertaken a journey on the very day 
which was to supersede the old Sabbath, from 
Jerusalem to Emmaus, a distance of about seven 
miles, as he is said to have done in the Luke 
Gospel, when a Sabbath-day's journey was limited 
to five and a half furlongs, or a little over half a 
mile. Grotius (Annot. on Exod.) says : " When 
the Apostle Paul says Christians are not to be 
condemned on account of Sabbaths, etc., he shows 
that they were entirely free from the Law, which 
liberty would be of no effect if, the Law remaining, 

the day were changed No mention is ever made 

of such a thing by Christ or his Apostles." Canon 
Barry, President of King's College, said : ** The 
notion of a formal substitution by Apostolic 
authority of the Lord's Day for the Jewish Sabbath 

had no basis whatever in Holy Scripture, or 

in Christian antiquity." Archbishop Whately 
said : " The Apostles left us no command perpetuat- 
ing the observance of the Sabbath and transferring 
the day from the seventh to the first. Such a 
change would have been authorised by their express 
injunction, and by nothing short of that ; since all 
express divine commands can be changed only by 
the same power and the same distinct revelation by 
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which they were delivered. Yet not only is there 
no Apostolic injunction, but there is not even any 
tradition of their having made such a change ; nay, 
more — it is abundantly plain that they made no 
change." 

The One-Day-in-Every-Seven Theory was 
invented during the controversy in England under 
the Stuarts, in the seventeenth century, between 
the Established Church and the Presbyterians, or 
" Puritans," as they were then called. The latter 
were bitterly opposed to the episcopal system — 
which the Stuarts clung to with great tenacity from 
a feeling that with the abolition of the episcopacy 
the monarchy would soon follow — and were 
aggrieved at the number of Saints' Days still 
allowed to remain in the Book of Common Prayer, 
although a large number had been removed at the 
Reformation. 

Under the episcopal system " Morning and 
Evening Prayer " were read daily, at ten and four 
o'clock — late evening services were then unknown 
— ^and the cycle of events connected with the Divine 
Life, together with the principal Saints' Days, were 
commemorated as each festival came round during 
the year. Attendance at these services on Sundays 
and Holy Days was still obligatory upon all ; 
after which the people gave themselves up for the 
rest of the day to recreation and amusement. 
George Herbert (1630, Country Parson) tells 
us that *' Divine Service is read fully twice on 
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Sundays At night he thinks it a very fit time, 

both suitable to the joy of the day and without 
hindrance in public duties, either to entertain some 
of his neighbours or be entertained by them." 
But what excited the wrath of the Puritans more 
than anything was the publication by King James 
of the Book of Sports for Sundays and Holy Days, 
which was the direct result of the illegal measures 
adopted by the Puritan Magistracy in Lancashire, 
accidentally brought to the notice of the King 
when passing through that county. They were 
" prohibiting and unlawfully punishing our good 
people for using their lawful recreations and honest 
exercises upon Sundaies and other Holy Dales after 
the afternoon sermon or service *'; and " Hee [the 
King] prudently considered that, if these times 
were taken from them, the meaner sort who labour 
hard all the week should have no recreations at all 

to refresh their spirits In place thereof they 

do set up filthy tiplings and drunken nesse, which 
breeds a number of idle and discontented speeches 
in ale-houses. For when shall the common 
people have leave to exercise, if not upon Sundaies 
and Holy Dales, seeing they must apply their 
labour and win their living in all working dales?" 
But these sports were only legalised "so as the 
same may be had in due and convenient time 
without neglect of Divine Service." Recusants 
and others who abstained from attending church 
were " unworthy of any lawful recreation after the 
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said service that will not come to the church and 
serve God." The hostility provoked by the publi- 
cation of this book by James was fanned into violent 
fanaticism by its republication, in 1633, by his son 
Charles, who in the Preface suggested the bad effect 
which might be conveyed to the " Papists " by 
leading them to think that " no honest mirth or 
recreation is lawful or tolerable in our religion." 

Anxious as the Puritans were to get rid of the 
Saints' Days, it was impossible not to recognise 
that, in abolishing them, Sunday — their " Lord's 
Day " — would logically have also to be sacrificed, 
as this day had no more claim to special observance 
than had the rest of the festivals, the Church only 
recognising it as the Festival of the Resurrection. 
One of their number — ^a Dr. Bound — hit upon the 
idea that the Sabbath need not necessarily be kept 
on the seventh day, but on any seventh day, and 
that the obligation to observe the Sabbath still 
pertained under the Christian dispensation. They 
thus revived part of the old Jewish ceremonial 
Law ; and Sunday, from being a festival and a 
holiday, thus became a day of melancholy and 
humiliation. Reason was hounded down by 
fanatical appeals to the commands given to the 
Jews in the Old Testament They might with just 
as much reason have revived the rite of circum- 
cision. The Lord's Day Observance Act of 
Charles IL soon followed, with its attendant misery 
and wretchedness. 
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*' Divine Service," says Elizabeth Godfrey 
(Social Life under the Stuarts ), " consisted of long 
extempore prayers, metrical psalms sung without 
accompaniment and with each line read aloud before 
being chanted, and very long sermons, lasting 
sometimes over two hours. Daily service in the 
churches was entirely discontinued, the only week- 
day worship consisting of the Wednesday evening 
lecture, with a long extempore prayer. With that 
exception, public worship was entirely relegated to 
'the Sabbath,' which was observed as a day of 
mortification and gloom, not only all games and 
sports being forbidden, but even the innocent 
recreation of a country walk." The most rigid 
Sabbatical observance was enforced, so much so 
that people could hardly move on Sundays without 
committing a crime. We can scarcely credit in 
these days to what an extent this severity was 
carried, and not only in social life, but in the 
privacy of domestic life, the home not being secure 
from the intolerant spirit that had grown up among 
all classes of society. If a husband was seen to 
kiss his wife, or a father or mother their child, even 
on a death-bed, on Sunday, it was considered 
sinful. To question this hideous travesty of religion 
meant persecution, sometimes imprisonment, and 
frequently death. A Baptist minister, in 1661, in 
London was hanged, drawn, and quartered, his 
heart torn out and burned, his quarters affixed to 
the gates of the city, and his head stuck on the top 
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of a pole and set up opposite his meeting-house in 
Whitechapel, simply for speaking against Sabbath 
observance. John Taylor, the Water Poet, 
relates how, in the village of Barnsley, "little 
children were not suffered to walk or play; and 
two women, who had been at church before and 
after noone, did but walke in the fields for their 
recreation, and they were put to their choice either 
to pay sixpence apiece for prophane walking or to 
be laid one houre in the stocks ; and the peevish 
willfull women (though they were able enough to 
pay), to save their money and jest out the matter, 
lay both by the heeles merrily one houre." In 
Scotland the day was even more rigidly kept, not- 
withstanding that their great Reformer, John Knox, 
had preached and written against it ; and it was a 
heinous sin to laugh or even smile or whistle on 
that day. King Charles I. himself was. publicly 
rebuked for laughing on Sunday in Scotland ; and 
some fishermen, for saving a shipwrecked crew on 
that day, had to do penance for having violated the 
" sanctity of the Sabbath." 

The reply of Archbishop Whately to this 
theory ought to be sufficient to dispose of it. He 
said : " There is no injunction to sanctify any one 
day in every seven throughout the whole of the Old 
Testament. The command given to the Jews was 
to keep the seventh day holy — the day on which 
God rested from all his labours." 

If the Book of Common Prayer of the Estab- 
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lished Church be referred to, it will be noticed that 
the Mosaic Decalogue appears at the commence- 
ment of the Communion Office. This code of 
obsolete laws had no place in the first Prayer 
Book of Edward VI., but first made its appear- 
ance in the second, revised edition, which was 
published shortly before the death of the boy 
king, and is, by its incongruity, not only remark- 
able but inexplicable, for the Reformed Church 
had never either in doctrine or practice com- 
mitted herself to Sabbatism ; and Cranmer, who 
was chairman of the Revision Committee, was 
himself no believer in it. As a compromise, too, it 
was unnecessary, for it was neither to be seen in 
any office of the Pre-Reformation Church, nor were 
the chief of the Reformers advocates of such an 
absurd theory. But why the incongruity was not 
perceived and the code removed by the divines in 
Elizabeth's reign, when the book was restored to 
use after the Catholic revival of the previous reign, 
is still more inexplicable ; because, as long as it 
remains where it is, it lays the Church open to 
some amount of ridicule, and to the charge of 
teaching one thing while practising another. For 
each command is followed by a short prayer that 
Christian "hearts may be inclined to keep this 
[Jewish] Law," when, with regard to two at least 
— ^the second and the fourth — not one who repeats, 
or ever has repeated, this prayer since its introduc- 
tion into the Prayer Book has, or ever had, the 
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least intention of keeping them. One of them 
strikes at the root of all art representations whatever, 
statues and pictures of every description. There is 
very h'ttle doubt that it is due to the presence of this 
Decalogue in the Prayer Book that Sabbatic ideas 
are still held by the ignorant and superstitious ; 
and the Established Church has thus fostered the 
erroneous notions of the Puritans, a result to which 
few members of that Church would in the present 
age willingly lend any aid. Here is a code of 
Laws, delivered by "the Lord," through Moses, 
to a special people — "the children of Israel" — 
introduced into the Prayer Book (the sole authority 
and exponent of doctrine and ritual) of a Christian 
Church, some of which Laws are repudiated by that 
same Church I 

But what can be thought of the disingenuousness 
manifested in the suppression of the dedicatory words 
in the introductory sentence, which in the original 
teit addressed the Decalogue to those who were 
brought " out of the land of Egypt and out of the 
house of bondage "? These words were apparently 
deliberately omitted after "I am the Lord thy 
God"; consequently the assertion that "God spake 
these words and said : I am the Lord thy God ; 
thou shalt have none other Gods but me," is a 
dissimulation and practically an untruth ; because 
what is said is made to appear to have an universal 
application, whereas, if the full text had been quoted 
in its integrity, it would at once be seen to be 
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limited to the "children of Israel." That the 
omission was intentional is clear, for, had the 
missing words been quoted in their fulness, the 
commands would have been, as far as Christians 
are concerned, nullified, and useless except as an 
historic record. But is such deception as has been 
here practised conducive to sound religion and 
morals? The only remedy is either to remove 
both the dedicatory sentence and Decalogue 
altogether, or to replace them by one of the three 
versions of the Hexalogue (see p. 13) ; but in any 
case the dedicatory sentence ought not to be 
allowed to remain in its present misleading 
condition. 



11. 

The Rest-Day Theory — Sunday the " Lord's 
Day " — Sunday a Sacred Day of any Kind 
— Summary and Conclusions, 

The first attempt to make Sunday a compulsory 
Rest-Day was in the reign of the Roman 
Emperor Constantine. This imperial murderer 
was brought up a "Pagan," but from base and 
interested motives patronised Christianity. In 321 
he issued an edict that all except agricultural 
labourers should rest from work " on the venerable 
day of the sun" (die solts venerabtlis) — the 
weekly festival of the Sun-god ; but it was never 
popular with Pagan or Christian, and was repealed 
by the Emperor Leo in the ninth century. We 
hear no more of Sunday as a rest-day till the time 
of the Puritans in the seventeenth century, when 
the Lord's Day Observance Act was passed, as we 
have seen. 

It has never yet been satisfactorily demonstrated 
that a weekly rest-day is necessary to the welfare 
of mankind. Nowhere in nature is any demand 
made for a weekly rest. Nature knows no rest. 
All nature works on every day of the week alike, 
as she does during every week of the month, and 
every month of the year ; the rivers flow on, the 
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grass grows, the clouds roll by, the wind blows, 
and the various planets revolve in their orbital 
course every day alike, without intermission. The 
only regular rest demanded by nature for mankind, 
as for all other organic life, more or less, is the 
nightly rest, the darkness of night conducing to 
sleep and rest, and so to replenishment of physical 
and mental vigour. Man no more needs a rest 
one day out of every seven than do the cattle in 
the fields, the birds of the air, or the fish in the 
sea. But although a weekly holiday or rest is no 
more necessary to human existence than is a game 
of cricket or an evening at the theatre, it must be 
admitted that it is a very pleasant thing in itself, 
besides being an agreeable event to look forward 
to during the week's work, ofifering to the labourer, 
the artisan, and the clerk a beneficial change from 
the daily occupation, and to the professional and 
business man an opportunity for social and literary 
recreation, and for attendance to personal and 
family affairs. For these reasons, and by long 
usage and universal consent, Sunday has become 
recognised by Western nations as a public holiday, 
and none of us would wish to see it abolished, even 
if it were possible. But to imagine that this 
weekly holiday has any Divine sanction, or is a 
necessity, is quite another matter. The same, 
however, that can be said for the Sunday holiday 
can also be said for any other holiday — no more 
and no less. 
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We sometimes hear Sunday spoken of as " The 
Lord's Day," and the erroneous notion that ''the 
Lord's Day " so glibly quoted by street preachers 
and other religious enthusiasts is identical with 
"the Lord's Day" of the New Testament is 
fostered in the minds of the illiterate. There were, 
however, two "Lord's Days," quite distinct from 
each other. That of the New Testament and of 
Apostolic days was the Sabbath — ^the seventh day — 
and it is this day to which the author of the 
Apocalypse, or the " Revelation of John " (as it 
was originally called), refers when he says : " I 
was in the spirit on the Lord's Day " (i. 10). This 
fact will be understood when it is borne in mind that 
it was from the Jews alone that the early converts 
were made, for it was not till Peter's visit to 
Cornelius the centurion (41 c.e.) that the 
Gentiles were preached to. " The Lord's Day " of 
modern writers is that of Tertullian, by which is 
meant the first day of the week, which was recog- 
nised by the early Church as the Feast of the 
Resurrection. This prolific but imaginative writer 
was the first to apply this expression to Sunday 
(3rd cent.). He was a Montanist — a sect of 
Christians distinguished by their austerity and 
severity of discipline — and was considered by his 
contemporaries an impetuous and imaginative 
religious enthusiast. But even he discountenanced 
all idea of the day having any sanctity attached to 
it, for he wrote (De Corona) : " We count fasting 
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and kneeling in worship on * the Lord's Day ' to 
be unlawful. ' Dr. Heylin, Chaplain to Charles I. 
(Hist, of the Sab. J, also wrote: "We find no Lord's 
Day instituted by any Apostolic mandate." And 
Archbishop Whately (Essays) says : "In 
saying that there is no mention of the Lord's Day 
in the Mosaic Law, I mean that there is no 
mention of that specific festival which Christians 
observe on the first day of the week in memory of 
our Lord's resurrection on the day following the 
Jewish Sabbath." A Christian "Lord's Day," 
then, is a figment of the imagination ; and, there 
being no "Lord's Day," there can be no observance 
of such necessary, and all Acts of Parliament 
compelling its observance are meaningless and 
ridiculous. 

Is there any evidence that Sunday was ever set 
apart as a sacred day of any kind ? None what- 
ever. Such a theory is in direct contradiction to 
the teaching and actions of the Saviour, and 
contrary to the practice of the early Church. The 
one solitary argument in its favour that is forth- 
coming is the fact that certain events recorded in 
the New Testament took place on the first day of 
the week. But these events were unimportant, 
and events of much greater importance to 
Christians took place on other days of the week. 
Let us take the former events seriatim : — 

(i) The Saviour is reputed to have arisen from 
the dead on the first day of the week. But this 
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event was of minor importance compared with the 
Crucifixion and Atonement, which took place on the 
sixth day; and the facts that the disciples kept 
the Sabbath the day before, " according to the com- 
mandment " (Luke xxiii. 56), and that the women 
visited the sepulchre in order to embalm the body 
early on the morning of Sunday, are both evidence 
that there was no intention of substituting the first 
for the seventh day as a Sabbath, or even a sacred 
day of any kind. 

(2) The Saviour, according to the John Gospel, 
is said to have appeared to the Apostles in a room 
with the doors closed on the evening of the first 
day of the week. But the object of their bei ng 
there was for safety — " for fear of the Jews " (John 
XX. 19) — ^and not in anticipation of the resurrection, 
of which they had as yet no knowledge. As it 
was after sunset, too, this apparition, according to 
the Jewish mode of reckoning, took place really on 
the second day of the week, and, according to the 
Matthew and Mark Gospels, it would be the third 
or fourth day, as the Apostles, after hearing of the 
occurrence, had to travel from Jerusalem to Galilee 
— a distance of about 100 miles — before they saw 
the Saviour. 

(3) The disciples assembled on the first day of 
the week to " break bread," when Paul preached to 
them. But we are told that the Apostles went 
from house to house daUy breaking bread ; and 
Paul was travelling about also preaching dailyy 

D 
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there being three occasions mentioned in Acts 
where he preached on Saturday. Had it been 
intended that any particular day was to be set apart 
for the ceremony of breaking bread, it would have 
been either Saturday — the day on which the Jewish 
converts were in the habit of meeting; or Thursday 
— ^the day when the ceremony of breaking bread 
was instituted ; or Friday — when a much more 
momentous event to Christians (the Crucifixion) 
took place. 

(4) The Apostle Paul requested (i Cor. xvi. 2) that 
on the first day of the week everyone should lay by 
him in store as he had prospered, so that there might 
be no gatherings [of money] when he came. This is 
usually taken to mean that each was to lay by him 
at his own home, and not at any particular assembly. 
But this offers no evidence whatever that the first 
day of the week had, or was to have, any special 
sanctity attached to it. And the fact of money 
being collected would prove it not to have been 
of the nature of a Sabbath, for such would be 
unlawful on the Sabbath according to the Mosaic 
Law. 

(5) The same Apostle's references to the assem- 
bling of the disciples " as the manner of some is," 
and " as ye see the day approaching " (Heb. x. 25), 
were obviously to the Jewish converts and to the 
Jewish Sabbath. And the fact that these converts 
continued to hold their meetings on the Sabbath 
is, if any evidence at all, against any intention to 
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change the day of the Sabbath from the seventh to 
the first of the week. 

What evidence is there from the early Church 
and the Reformers ? 

From the Early Church. — It is a remarkable fact 
that none of the Fathers of the first three centuries 
appeal to the Scriptures in support of a Christian 
Sabbath, or of any one day being more sacred than 
another, and that not one of them cites any of the 
above events as evidence that such was either 
sanctioned by the Saviour or was practised by his 
disciples. Instead, there is ample evidence, both 
positive and negative, from their writings to show 
that the Church neither kept nor recognised any 
one day as being more sacred than another. 
Religious meetings were held on various days, 
some Churches, according to Mosheim, showing 
a preference for Sunday ; some for Wednesday — 
the day of the betrayal ; others for Friday — the 
day of the Crucifixion ; others, again, for Saturday, 
which day, according to Dr. Heylin, was retained 
in many of the Eastern Churches. The latter also 
tells us that, after attendance at the religious 
service in the morning. Christians resumed their 
occupations. Bishop White, of Ely, tells us 
that "In Jerome's time [400] the most devout 
Christians worked upon the Lord's Day when the 
service of the Church was ended.'* 

From the Reformers. — ^The chiet Reformers, 
later historians, Protestant divines, etc., wrote and 
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preached against the religious observance of days as 
being superstitious. Luther (Table Talk) said: 
" If anywhere it [Sunday] be made holy; if anyone 
sets up its observance upon a Jewish foundation, then 
I order you to work upon it, to dance upon it, to 
ride upon it, to feast upon it, to do anything that 
shall reprove the encroachment on the Christian 
spirit of liberty." Zwingle, the Swiss Reformer, 
said : "It is lawful on the Lord's Day after divine 
service for any man to pursue his labours." 
Theodore Beza : " No cessation of work on the 
Lord's Day is required of Christians." John 
Frith (DecL on Bapt.): "We are as superstitious 
about our Sunday as they [the Jews] are about 
their Saturday — ^yea, we are much more mad ; for 
the Jews have the word of God for their day, since 
it is the seventh day, and they are commanded to 
keep it sacred ; but we have not the word of God 
for us, but rather against us." John Knox agreed 

with Calvin that "the Sabbath was abolished 

with the rest of the figures at the advent of 

Christ Christians should have nothing to 

do with the superstitious observance of days." 
Martin Bucer : " It is not only a superstition, 
but an apostasy from Christ, to think that working 
on the Lord's Day is a sinful thing." Jeremy 
Taylor (^Z>wc^. Dubit,): "The primitive Christians 
did all manner of work on the Lord's Day, even in 
times of persecution, when they were the strictest 
observers of all the divine Commandments. 
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But in this they knew there was none." 
That we are free from Sabbath observance 
Paul expressly affirms in Colossians. Neander 
(Ch. Iltsf.J sadd: "The festival of Sunday was 
always only a human ordinance, and it was far 
from the intention of the Apostles to establish a 
divine command in this respect ; far from them, 
and from the early Apostolic Church, to transfer 
the laws of the Sabbath to Sunday." Dr. Heylin : 
"We shall find no Sabbath set on foot by them 
[the Fathers] upon the first day of the week." Sir 
W. Domville : " Christians are under no religious 
obligation to abstain from working on Sunday. 

There can be no necessity for the exclusion of 

recreations and amusements on that day in order 
to render religious services profitable to piety and 
good morals ; nor can those who contend for this 
exclusion prove its necessity either by argument or 
by Scripture precept." 

There is no authority to be found anywhere 
that one day each week was, under the Chris- 
tian dispensation, to be set apart for religious 
purposes; on the contrary, the trend of the 
teaching of the New Testament is that religion 
should be a matter for each individual conscience 
daily y and not only on Sunday; that in all our 
transactions with others we should act straight- 
forwardly and honestly, as we would wish them 
to act towards us under similar circumstances, 
daily; which are the principles involved in the 
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single command to love one's neighbour (see 
Hexalogue, vi.). 

There is no reason why those who wish to set 
apart one whole day a week for religious exercises 
should not do so, and no reasonable person would 
wish to interfere with them ; but these are not 
satisfied with the liberty they themselves enjoy, 
but persistently take up an aggressive attitude 
towards all who dififer from them in opinion, 
imagining themselves to be responsible for the 
opinions and actions of their neighbours, and 
feeling aggrieved that the sanctity of Sunday is 
being desecrated. But they forget that by enter- 
taining such notions they are trespassing within 
the domain of private opinion. There can be no 
desecration where there is no sanctity, and no 
sanctity where there is no belief in it, one being 
the sequence of the other. Sanctity has no 
certainty, is variable, and is a quality bred of the 
imagination attributed to certain objects, places, 
times, and seasons by man according to individual 
belief. And its very uncertainty and variability 
renders it open to disputation. What is considered 
sacred to one may not be so to another. For 
instance, the Catholic holds the consecrated wafer 
as the most sacred thing on earth, but the ultra- 
Protestant would attach no more value to it than he 
would to any other combination of flour and water. 
Therefore, those in whose opinion no sanctity attaches 
to Sunday are logically justified in spending that day 
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as they may think proper ; and whatever respon- 
sibility there may be rests entirely with themselves, 
and cannot possibly attach to anyone else. The 
same liberty and freedom, not only of opinion, but 
from molestation, which is so freely accorded to one 
is not unnaturally claimed by others who think 
diflferently, and who recognise no sanctity in the 
day. 

It has been demonstrated then, that: firstly, 
the Sabbath as known to Christians is strictly a 
Jewish institution ; secondly, the Jewish Sabbath was 
always kept on the seventh day ; thirdly. Sabbaths 
and Sabbath observance are altogether foreign to 
the Christian cult ; and fourthly, there is no satis- 
factory evidence that any particular day was ever 
set apart by the Saviour or his Apostles as being 
more sacred than another. Sunday, then, to the 
great majority, is nothing more than a holiday. 
Nothing, therefore, that is not wrong on the other 
six days of the week can be wrong on the first. If 
public entertainments and places of amusement 
are sociologically right and harmless on other days 
of the week, they are right and harmless on 
Sunday. 



III. 

The Jewish Sabbath and its Institution. 

For the institution of the Sabbath among the 
Jews two different reasons are given in the Penta- 
teuch. The first is that the Elohim or Aleim (pi. 
of El Eloh or Alh^ and -4i--a god) rested on 
the seventh day (Gen. ii. 3) from their creation 
labours, which is repeated in the Mosaic Decalogue 
in Exodus (xx. 11). Incidentally, we may mention 
that the idea of work or labour in connection with 
creation by the Elohim is, to the educated mind, 
inconsistent with all idea of godhead ; for it is 
inconceivable that a deity should tire or require 
rest, and the notion that the issue of the daWy fiat 
— " Let there be" — for six days was so laborious as 
to necessitate a day's rest is absurd, shows the 
anthropomorphic ideas of the inventors of the 
legend concerningthe deity, and proclaims its human 
origin. But to return to the subject : the Decalogue 
of Deuteronomy (v. 15) gives a second and quite 
different reason — viz., that the Sabbath was insti- 
tuted as a commemoration of the Israelites having 

* The Arab and Mohammedan Alah or Allah is a modem form 
of the ancient Alh. 
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been released by " the Lord " from slavery in Egypt 
" through a mighty hand and by a stretched-out 
arm " I (Gigantic stature and supernatural strength 
were generally associated with anthropomorphic 
gods.) But the escape of the Israelites from 
Egyptian bondage was, according to Biblical 
chronology, about 2,500 years later than the date 
generally estimated for the " Creation " ; and it is 
obvious that, if the Sabbath were instituted on that 
occasion, it could not have been instituted to 
commemorate an event which is said to have 
taken place some two and a-half millenniums 
later. 

It will be noticed that, in both the above accounts 
of the institution of the Sabbath, it is the seventh- 
day rest of the Elohim (the gods) and of " the Lord " 
which is commemorated. Now, in the account 
given by Tacitus of the origin of the Sabbath 
among the Jews, he gives a similar reason for its 
institution to that given in Deuteronomy ; but, 
instead of it being the miraculous feat wrought by 
the " mighty hand and stretched-out arm " of the 
Lord, it is the victory of the Israelites over their 
enemies during their march through the Syrian 
desert which is commemorated. He relates that, on 
the occasion of an epidemic breaking out among 
the Hebrew slaves in Egypt, Bocchoris, the king, 
consulted the oracle of Amon, and begged for relief, 
when he was enjoined to purge his nation of the 
impure ones, and banish them to distant countries, 
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as being hateful to the gods. They were accordingly 
driven into the desert, where they gave way to 
weeping and despair, when Moses, one of their 
number, advised them to look for no assistance 
from the gods or from mankind, since they had 
been abandoned by both, but bade them believe 
in him as a celestial leader, which they agreed to. 
Worn out with fatigue and parched with thirst, 
they laid themselves down to die, when their leader 
discovered water for them by a very simple 
process of reasoning and deduction. Having 
noticed that a herd of wild asses, after feeding, paid 
periodical visits to a rock overshadowed by trees, 
he concluded that the object of their visits was to 
obtain drink, and that water existed there. The 
influence of Moses was thus assured ; from such 
simple means and by the exercise of a little ordinary 
common sense have men become heroes I After 
journeying six days — the narrative continues — " On 
the seventh day they drove out the inhabitants and 

took their lands It is supposed that they rest 

on the seventh day because that day gave them 
rest from their labours." This account of Tacitus 
may be disparaged by some as not being of the 
same authority as the Bible, but it has as much 
claim on our credence as have the two Biblical 
accounts ; and, leaving it out of the question, the 
fact still remains of the discrepancy in the two latter, 
which Inspirationists will have great difficulty in 
reconciling. 
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In the next chapter we shall see that the Sabbath 
idea did not have its origin among the Jews ; that 
all the accounts given of its institution are simply 
legends, and that the custom was adopted by the 
Jews from their Babylonian slave-masters. 



IV. 
The True Origin of the Sabbath. 

The earliest mention of the Sabbath that can 
be found is about seventeen centuries B.C., 
among the ancient Akkadians — a pastoral 
people, moon-worshippers, and the first known 
civilised inhabitants of the lower Euphrates 
valley. They occupied the two large provinces 
of Babylonia, the southern being Sumir and the 
northern Akkad, and were subsequently conquered 
by their more northern neighbours the Assyrians, 
from the ruins of whose empire arose the monarchies 
of Nineveh and Babylon, and from whom the 
Semitic Babylonians borrowed their science and 
religion. They were governed by astronomer- 
priests, and were the originators of the week of one 
lunar phase, the month of one complete moon, 
and the year of twelve moons. They had an 
imaginary Zodiac, founded upon a flat earth sur- 
rounded by water, upon which the sun arose and 
set daily. Around this grew up innumerable 
legends, consisting of struggles, victories, etc., of 
planetary and stellar heroes — the "greater" and 
"lesser lights of the world." The planets nded 
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the world — ^which idea is portrayed in the descrip- 
tion of Creation in Genesis (i. 16) — and regulated 
the lives and destinies of men, no event of any 
importance ever taking place without these being 
first consulted. The stars were supposed to be 
suspended in the heaven, like lanterns, "to give 
light upon the earth " (1. 15-18). 

The moon — Agu — the crowned one, was wor- 
shipped in her different phases, each phase con- 
sisting of seven days, and each day being dedicated 
to one of the seven planetary gods, each of whom 
was represented in one of the temples of the seven- 
tier tower at Birs Nimroud, some distance from 
Babylon, the chief temple of an ancient town called 
Borsippa.' In this tower, the topmost temple — 
dome-shaped and surrounded by a platform from 
which the priests made their astronomical observa- 
tions — was dedicated to the moon, the middle one to 
the sun, and the remaining ones to Mars, Mercury, 
Jupiter, Venus (the Assyrian Ishtar^ the Babylonian 
-4i'/^?r/^,andtheBiblical^jA/«r(?/A),andSaturn. The 
seventh, fourteenth, twenty-first, and twenty-eighth 
days of the month were called Sabatu or Sabbaths, 
which meant completion (representing the comple- 
tion of the particular phase), the Sabbath being 
spoken of as " the day of rest for the heart." The 
moon was known, when at the full, as Rim Agu — the 
brilliant moon ; as Ur — the illuminator (of the night); 
commemorated as Ur-Un — the place of the moon 

' Chilperic Edwards, Witness of Assyria. 
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(identical with Ur of the Chaldees), and ^7r-^^— the 
city of the moon. With the Assyrians she was 
known as Sifij Shifty and Zin^ from which the moun- 
tain of iSm-a^— the moon-god — derives its name. 

The number seven thus became sacred, and had 
a special deity attached to it as patron ; and it will 
be noticed that the period of time given for the 
creation of the world in all the versions of that 
legend is seven days ; also that the number 
figures largely in the Bible, as, for instance, the seven 
sons of Job, the seven-headed serpent, the seven 
bowings of Jacob and his serving seven years, the 
seven wise men, the seven spirits of destruction, 
the reiterated seven of the Ark, the seven trumpets, 
candlesticks, churches, and seals of the Apocalypse 
(Revelation), etc.'' 

It is to the ancient people above mentioned that 
we are indebted for the art of calligraphy, for they 
were the inventors of the earliest known form of 
writing — the syllabic, known as the cuneiform, 
because it consisted of wedge-shaped characters 
produced by the impression of the angle of a 
squared stick upon moist clay blocks or tablets, 
which were subsequently baked by the sun. Mr. 
Edwards tells us that " these were stored by the 
thousand in thelibraries and recordoffices of Assyria 
and Babylonia."* Many were discovered beneath 
the ruins of the buried cities of those districts in 

« W. W. Hardwicke, Evolution of Many etc., p. 76. 
■ Witness of Assyria. 
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1876 and in 1882, besides a large number found 
at Tel-el-Amarna, in Egypt, in 1887. Many are in 
fragments, but among those found at Babylon was 
a series of seven, corresponding with the seven days 
of creation, and, though imperfect, these tablets 
were found to embody the Chaldean account of 
creation, written in Semitic Babylonian. Another 
account of creation, written in ancient Akkadian, 
was discovered on a tablet found at Sippara (or 
Siphara), an ancient city on the Euphrates, north of 
Babylon. These two accounts of the creation corre- 
spond with the two different and discordant ones 
given in Genesis, the Elohistic from chapter i. to 
ii. 3, and the Yavistic (or Jehovistic)from chapter ii. 3 
to end, and differ from each other precisely as the 
two Biblical ones differ from each other. A series 
of twelve tablets were also found, corresponding with 
the twelve signs of the Zodiac and the twelve months 
of the Akkadian year, and giving the original from 
which it is evident the legend of the Deluge was 
taken. Another one gave part of a calendar for 
the month of Elul or Ululu (parts of August and 
September), probably dating sixteen centuries B.C., 
and detailing the deities to be specially honoured 
on each succeeding day ; but on the seventh day is 
found : " The seventh day, a feast of Merodach and 
Zirpanet, a festival, a Sabbath." Merodach was 
the national god of Babylonia (identical with 
Michael of the Apocalypse), who fought Tiamat, 
the chaos of the Deep (identical with the Dragon). 
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The observance of Sabbaths, or moon-festivals, 
with other ceremonies connected with planetary 
worship, spread from the Akkadians and Assyrians 
to their Semitic conquerors, and thence to the 
Hebrew nomad shepherd tribes of the Syrian 
desert, who, during their seventy years' captivity 
in Babylon, naturally imbibed the religious ideas, 
science, and customs of the Babylonians, and to 
whom any excuse for a rest-day would be especially 
acceptable, for the Roman historian Tacitus (54-1 17) 
tells us that, besides being idle every seventh day, 
"they are idle every seventh year, being pleased 
with a lazy life." And we find them, as one of 
their first acts after their delivery from slavery, 
offering sacrifices to the moon-gods and keeping 
their set feasts (Ezra iii. 5) — observances which the 
Apostle Paul admonished the Jewish converts to 
Christianity to avoid (Col. ii. 16). 

As the pastoral age gave way before the advance 
of civilisation and the spread of agricultural know- 
ledge, the sun — "the illuminator" of the day — 
became the chief deity, the moon taking the second 
place; the reason for which must be obvious — viz., 
that the moon was more useful to the shepherd 
Akkadians when guarding their flocks at night, 
while the sun was more useful to agriculturists 
for ripening their crops by day. And it is thus 
that we find the sun instead of the moon taking 
precedence in the days of the week; Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday being named 
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after the Saxon deities — Tuisco; the war god Woden; 
TTtOTy the god of thunder ; and Fria^ wife of Woden 
and goddess of marriage; Saturday taking its 
name from the planet Saturn. 

With regard to the Sabbath idea, then, we may 
fairly conclude, first, that it did not have its origin 
with the Jews, but was adopted by them from a 
much more ancient people, the Akkadians; and, 
second, that it originated with moon-worship* 



V. 



The Lord's Day Observance Acts and 
Liberty. 

"The Lord's Day Observance Act" of Charles IL 
(1677) forbids the public crying of goods on Sunday, 
and prohibits any tradesman, workman, artificer, 
or labourer working on that day, using any boat 
or barge, or exposing any goods for sale, except 
mackerel, which may be sold before and after 
divine service, and milk, which may be sold before 
9 a.m. and after 4 p.m., Jews being exempted. 
Physicians, solicitors, farmers, proprietors, and 
drivers of hackney carriages have also been held 
to be legally exempt. A later Act of George III. 
(1780) prohibits any place being opened for public 
entertainment or for debating on any subject on 
Sundays, admission to which is by money or ticket. 
These two Acts were framed by persons who 
believed that Sunday was by divine authority set 
apart as "The Lord's Day," on which it was con- 
sidered religiously wrong to do any work. They 
were, therefore, passed under what is now known 
and proved to be an error. The Act of Charles 
had become practically obsolete till, in 1870-71, aq 
attempt was made by a Sunday Observance Society 
to revive it by prosecutions, which were, however, 
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considered by the public harsh and unjust. An 
Amendment Act, therefore, was passed in 187 1 
(34 and 35 Vict.), which enacted that no proceedings 
should be instituted without the consent of the 
chief officer of police of the district, or of two 
Justices of the Peace, or of a stipendiary magistrate. 
The Act of George III. was also amended in 1875 by 
"The Remission of Penalties Act," which invests 
the King with power to remit any fine imposed 
by the former Act. But the two objectionable 
Acts still remain as examples of the stupid 
ignorance and religious intolerance of a past 
generation. These Acts are objectionable for the 
following reasons : — 

(i) It has already been shown that there is no 
divinely - appointed " Lord's Day " under the 
Christian dispensation, so that for years the people 
of this country have been robbed of one day out of 
every week — one year out of every seven — for an 
imaginary religious principle which never existed 
except in the minds of a handful of intolerant 
religious fanatics. "The great writers to whom 
the world owes what religious liberty it possesses," 
said the late John Stuart Mill,' "have mostly 
asserted freedom of conscience to be an indefeasible 
right, and denied absolutely that a human being 
is accountable to others for his religious belief." 
Religious belief varies geographically, and is 

* On Liberty (People's Edition), p. 5. 
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chiefly dependent on the accident of birth. In 
England and her Colonies the prevalent belief is 
Protestantism in its numerous forms. In Italy, 
Austria, Spain, and France it is Catholicism; in 
India it is Mohammedanism or Brahminism ; in 
Persia, Parseeism ; in China, Confucianism or 
Taoism, and so on. Religious belief has no 
certainty, is open to dispute, and is a matter of 
opinion only. 

(2) Though the Jews are exempt from the Act of 
Charles, no exception is made as regards those 
outside the pale of orthodoxy — ^the great crowd of 
the unorthodox Unitarians, Freethinkers, Ration- 
alists, Agnostics, etc.; nor as regards the large 
number of nominal Christians, all of whom, if 
canvassed, would strongly resent the suspension of 
their liberty and freedom on one day of the week, 
which these Acts involve. The complicated system 
of laws prepared for the Jewish tribes applied, as 
we have already seen, to them only, and any 
legislation for the compulsory observance of the 
so-called " Lord's Day '* could only legitimately be 
made to apply to those who voluntarily accept the 
orthodox belief, and ought to have been confined 
to the congregations of the various Churches. No 
legislation ought to have been permitted which has 
for its object the enforcement on all, irrespective of 
creed, of a religious dogma or principle ; all such 
legislation is illegitimate. It is as unjust and 
unwarranted to make all (except Jews) amenable 
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to the restrictions of the Lord's Day Observance 
Acts as it would have been for Moses to have 
attempted to compel the neighbouring peoples to 
be circumcised and keep the Jewish Law. And 
although Jews are exempted from the penalties of 
the Act of CharleSi it is only from prosecution that 
they are exempted, for they suffer with the rest all 
the inconveniences and the waste of valuable time 
resulting from these Acts. 

(3) The prohibitions in the Acts include, not a 
portion of Sunday only, but the whole of the day. 
These might have been overlooked if they had 
applied to the forenoon of Sunday — ue.y up to mid- 
day ; but the monopoly of one whole day each 
week, thus illegitimately acquired by religion, is 
without precedent in Christian annals, being, as 
has already been noticed, contrary to the custom of 
the early Church and of the Church in all countries 
for fifteen centuries. The waste of valuable time, 
loss of money, general inconvenience, and stagna- 
tion of everything — increased and intensified by 
the irrational non-delivery of letters in the London 
postal district on Sundays — during one whole day 
every week is enormous, and seriously retards the 
development of trade, and limits the country's 
resources, placing her at a great disadvantage with 
other European nations. For it is solely on account 
of these prohibitions that the Saturday half-holiday 
has gradually been introduced, by which a day and 
a-half is lost to work in our country, as against one 
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day every week on the Continent ; five and a-half 
days only being devoted to work as against six. 
Yet we affect surprise when we find British trade 
not increasing in proportion with the prosperity of 
neighbouring countries. The tradespeople, too, 
have, in self-defence, been compelled, greatly to 
the inconvenience of the public, to introduce an 
early closing day in the middle of the week, in order 
that they may participate in amusements from 
which they are debarred on Sundays by this sense- 
less compulsory closing of everything but churches, 
Sunday schools, and a few museums. On the 
Continent the people work six full days, knowing 
that on the seventh they have their freedom and 
liberty to take their recreation unrestricted ; while 
our people — compelled to make themselves miser- 
ableon Sunday — have to institute other half-holidays 
to take its place. The foreigner thus obtains a 
decided advantage over us. 

(4) The prohibition from trading on Sundays is an 
unjustifiable interference with the inalienable right 
of the people to freedom and liberty, and is not 
necessary for the protection of the legitimate rights 
of others, which ought to be the only motive for 
legislation. The same may be said for the prohi- 
bition of other forms of work. It remains to be 
proved that the Legislature possesses the right to 
control the movements of the individual or limit 
his time for working, provided that he does not, 
by his acts, interfere with the legitimate rights of 
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Others. "The only purpose for which power," 
says Mill, " can be rightfully exercised over anyone 

ag^ainst his will is to prevent harm to others to 

justify that [compulsion] the conduct [of the indi- 
vidual] must be calculated to produce evil to some-- 
one else. The only part of the conduct of anyone 
for which he is amenable to society \ue.j the com- 
munity at large] is that which concerns others. 
In the part which merely concerns himself his 
independence is, of right, absolute. Over him- 
self, his own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign."* 

(5) The same remarks apply to the closing of all 
places of public entertainment. By this prohibi- 
tion an injustice to a struggling class is committed 
— actors, artistes, doorkeepers, waiters, etc. — who 
can ill afford to lose one day's wages every week 
by enforced idleness. This class of people are not 
those who need compulsory rest, for they are 
seldom or never employed during the whole day, 
their mornings and afternoons being generally 
free, and they are quite capable of looking after 
their own rest. 

(6) The only reason our legislators can have had 
for the prohibition of street-^tying was that it dis- 
turbed the peacefulness of Sunday. But does not 
church-bell tolling, and does not street preaching, 
disturb the peacefulness of Sunday? Though 

' On Liberty (People's Edition), p 6. 
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none of us have much sympathy with the street 
crier, we cannot but notice the injustice in this 
prohibition, while the other two much more 
intolerable nuisances are allowed to exist. The 
long-continued tolling of numerous discordant bells 
on every available occasion, frequently in the early 
hours of Sunday morning, thus disturbing the well- 
earned rest of the residents in the district, is both 
unnecessary and inexcusable. 

"These eternal bells depress me so." 

— Charles Lamb, 

*' Silence that dreadful belL It frights 
The Isle from her propriety." 

^Othello, Act ii., Sc. 3. 

In past ages, when clocks and watches were 
unknown or very scarce, bells had their use, 
especially in country districts, but are now as 
obsolete as is the night watchman — the precursor 
of the present policeman — who used to disturb 
people's rest at night by calling out each hour as 
it came round ; and bells are no more necessary for 
religious meetings than for secular ones. What 
would be thought if every theatre and music- 
hall were to herald its performances, and every 
learned society its meetings, by the tolling of bells 
of every size and tone for from twenty minutes to 
half an hour before ? The clergy defend themselves 
behind an order in the Prayer Book requiring that 
a bell shall be rung daily before morning and 
evening prayer ; but two or three strokes would be 
sufficient to comply with this order, and would 
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neither disturb nor offend any* This order, how- 
ever, does not specify that the bell shall be tolled 
for twenty minutes or more ; nor that the bell shall 
be the largest and the loudest that can be procured; 
nor that it shall be rung for any other service but 
those mentioned in the order. The injustice is 
manifested again in the freedom with which the 
conceited and egotistical street preacher is allowed 
to disturb the tranquillity of a district. He is one 
of a class of individuals who are never so happy as 
when they are listening to the sound of their 
own voices, and whose vanity is gratified by even 
an audience of three or four little children. He 
takes unto himself the exhortations of the Saviour 
to his early Jewish followers, when ignorance and 
superstition were rife, never intended for these days 
of education, when everyone can both read and 
write. Taking up a position at the corner of a 
street, sometimes accompanied by a harmonium, he 
makes a travesty of religion, regardless of remon- 
strance from the residents, and of the Saviour's 
injunction in the Matthew Gospel to pray not " as 

the hypocrites standing in the corners of the 

streets, that they may be seen of men " (vi, 5). Is 
he not a far greater nuisance than the street crier, 
who, though noisy as he passes, does move on and 
is soon out of hearing ? Where is the justice in 
thus punishing the poor street crier — upon whose 
exertions, possibly, the dinner and supper of a 
wife and family at home may depend — for trying 
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to earn an honest living, while permitting the other 
two objectionable noises to exist with impunity ? 
Such one-sided legislation is apt to produce the 
impression that there is one law for the respectable 
and the well-to-do, but another for the unrespect- 
able and poor. 

If street-crying, too, is a nuisance on Sunday, is 
it not also a nuisance on every other day of the 
week? And if the opening of places of public 
entertainment is wrong on Sunday, is it not also 
wrong during the rest of the week ? There can be 
only one answer to these questions ; and we are 
forced to the conclusion that the motive for 
such legislation was a religious one — a motive, 
says Mill,* "which can never be too earnestly 

protested against It remains to be proved that 

society or any of its oflScers holds a commission 
from on high to avenge any supposed offence to 
Omnipotence which is not also a wrong to our 
fellow-creatures." And what is the result of this 
illegitimate legislation? By the closing of all 
places of public entertainment, the masses have 
been driven into the streets, where their only occu- 
pation and resource has been to wander aimlessly 
about amid the jarring and clanging of innumer- 
able bells of every size and tone, with the result 
that many have eventually found their way— espe- 
cially in bad weather — into the public-house, as the 

* On Liberty (People's Edition), p. 53. 
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only means of relieving the melancholy of the day 
and cheering their drooping spirits. The National 
Sunday League has done a great deal to mitigate 
this irrational state of things by arranging for 
bands to play in the parks, for cheap excursions to 
the various seaside and other resorts, and for 
Sunday concerts. But we ought not to be content 
till full freedom and liberty are restored by the 
repeal of the above unconstitutional Acts. 

An ill-advised and misguided attempt was made 
in 1905 by Lord Avebury to introduce a Sunday 
Closing of Shops Bill, which was intended to hit 
the small tradesman and the costermonger in the 
interests of the large and thriving tradesman ; but 
the attempt was, happily for freedom and liberty, 
frustrated, the Bill being rejected by the House of 
Lords. 

If it be deemed by the Legislature to be desirable 
for the community that every person who is 
employed by another shall have the chance of one 
day's rest in every seven, in all justice let this be 
confined within the bounds of legitimacy by being 
made optional to employees. Compulsion to take 
rest or abstain from work can never be legitimate. 
And, as regards holidays, it is not necessary, nor 
would it be possible, for all to take their holiday at 
the same time or on the same day ; for that some 
must work for the enjoyment of others is inevitable 
throughout all civilised life. " The amusement of 
some," says Mill, " is the day's work of others ; 
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but the pleasure, not to say the useful recreation, of 
many is worth the labour of a few, provided the 
occupation is freely chosen." Those whose lot it 
is to work, or who by preference work — ^for they are 
not obliged to work if they prefer leisure to emolu- 
ment — receive an equivalent in wages or in some 
other form ; and they can take their holiday at 
another time. The same may be said for postal 
and railway officials and others ; for it would be a 
badly organised system that would necessitate the 
same staff being on duty every Sunday. There 
need be no difficulty in arranging that those who 
take their turn at Sunday duty shall be free on 
another day of the week. But the inconvenience 
to the few (comparatively speaking) who are thus 
employed is as nothing to the benefit and con- 
venience to be derived by the public through their 
employment. Compulsory employment in factories 
and large business houses on Sundays is sufficiently 
guarded against by the Factories and Workshops 
Act, which is all that would appear to be necessary 
in the way of legislation for the protection of the 
employee against any tyranny on the part of the 
employer. 

It is an axiom in sociology that the happiness of 
the people — /.^., the greatest number-— ought to be 
our chief consideration ; consequently, the Sunday 
which is productive of the greatest happiness to 
the greatest number must be the most rational one. 
Is it not an indisputable fact that the people who 
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occupy the countries where what is called ''the 
Continental Sunday'' is observed are much happier 
than are our own people? Compare the miserable 
and wretched British Sunday with the Sunday in 
France, Germany, Switzerland, or Italy, where the 
people, unrestricted by arbitrary Sabbath obser- 
vance laws, are free to use the day as each feels 
disposed. On the one hand, the whole day is given 
over to religion and melancholy, its termination 
being looked forward to with feelings of relief, if not 
with sorrow that another day of our lives has been 
wasted in enforced idleness. On the other hand, 
the morning only is occupied with religious duties, 
while the rest of the day is given over to sensible 
recreation and amusement, the people returning to 
their respective avocations on Monday refreshed in 
mind and with light hearts and cheerful spirits. 
The late Dr. Guthrie, an eminent Presbyterian 
preacher of Edinburgh, after a visit to Paris, 
wrote : " We counted on one occasion thirty-three 
theatres and places of amusement open on Sunday, 
but in one hour we saw in London and Edinburgh, 
with all their churches, schools, and piety (?), more 
drunkenness than we saw in five long months in 
guilty (?) Paris." An English clergyman, the late 
Dr. WooUey, after a visit to Germany, describing 
the happy manner in which Sunday is spent there, 
said : " Nothing can exceed the picturesque beauty 
of the scene, except its moral beauty. We often 
sadly contrasted the cheerful, contented faces 
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around us with the careworn, haggard look of the 
same classes of our countrymen ; often wished that 
we were taught to worship God with the natural 
homage of thankful enjoyment." Protestants on 
the Continent — the Lutherans of Germany and 
some parts of Switzerland, and the Calvinists of 
the latter country — ^would consider it improper to 
take their pleasure and amusements on weekdays, 
which are held by them to be appropriated for 
labour, and reserve these for Sunday, which is 
with them not only a convenient and proper day 
for religious services, but one for rest and enjoy- 
ment. The former never regarded Sunday with 
that senseless awe with which it is regarded by 
some in this country ; and although the latter 
possess a stricter creed than the former, and are 
punctilious in their church attendance on that day 
during the morning, in Calvanistic Geneva the 
Sunday evenings are spent in visiting, dancing, 
playing football, bicycle racing, etc. 

It is not good for mankind to dwell too long on 
religious subjects ; it conduces either to melancholia 
and hysteria or to religious fussiness, mental excite- 
ment, and fanaticism — all forerunners of insanity. 
Evening services are to be deprecated, not only 
from a hygienic, but from a social point of view. 
For Sunday evening is the only opportunity 
afforded to many of the large middle class for 
family gatherings and social recreation. And it 
would be well if all public religious meetings on 
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Sundays were confined, as they are abroad, to the 
forenoon, or at the latest completed, as they were 
in former days in this country, before sundown. 
And in this opinion Sabbatarians ought to be at 
one with us, for at this hour the Jewish Sabbath 
terminated. 

The objection is sometimes raised against the 
proposal to open places of public entertainment on 
Sundays — which would never be required before 
midday — that the privilege might be abused. But 
it ought not to be considered a privilege, for it has 
been shown to be a right. And in what way can 
this imaginary abuse occur ? And why in England, 
any more than in France or Germany? And why 
should abuse take place any more on Sunday than 
on any other day of the week? Is the mitigation of 
later years in the despotism of the old Sabbatic spirit, 
which permits the various picture galleries and 
museums to be thrown open on Sundays, abused ? 
And are not our police able to maintain order as 
well on Sundays as on weekdays? And is not 
a Frenchman or a German quite as honest and 
upright in his dealings as an Englishman? A 
brilliant American writer said : " Nothing can be 
more idiotic than the belief that Sunday is sacred, 
that labour is profane, or that pleasure is sinful. 
Looking and feeling mournful, folding the hands of 
idleness, sitting in the shadow and thinking about 

death is an insane way of spending one-seventh 

of our lives." 



n;ote. 

While this little work was going through the press, Lord 
Avebury, on March 9th, moved in the House of Lords : '* That, in 
the opinion of the House, the subject of the Sunday opening of 
shops demands the serious and early attention of the Govern- 
ment" All that was asked for was, not to make Sunday opening 
illegal, for that was the case already, but to render the law 
effective by increasing the fine. It was stated that the maximum 
penalty under the Act of Charles II. was only five shillings, which 
was considered far too low to act as a deterrent. His lordship 
stated also that '* a complete day of rest is necessary for brain 
and body, quite apart from the religious aspect of the question" I 
The Archbishop of Canterbury said that the desire for action was 
^^ not mere Puritanism or insular prejudice" / Lord Tweedmouth 
followed, approving of the proposal ; and the resolution was 
eventually carried that a Special Committee of both Houses 
should be appointed to consider the subject. Not a word was 
said about the Sabbath superstition; so the religious motive 
which was formerly brought forward was discreetly hidden 
behind the shelter of the benefit to accrue to the poor shop- 
keepers* assistant — who, by the way, is seldom, or never, 
employed on Sunday — ^and the necessity for a day of rest for 
brain and body (see p. 29 ante). 

In consequence of the above decision, the Shopkeepers' and 
Small Traders' Protection Association petitioned the House of 
Lords, pointing out that '' only a small proportion of shops that 
open on Sundays employ hired assistants, and that usually the 
tradesman, his wife, and family do the serving." 
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